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CONGRESS OP HYGIENE AND DEMOGRAPHY. 



The Eighth International Congress of Hygiene and Demography 
was held at Budapesth, September 1 to 9, 1894. In numbers and 
outward splendor the Congress was a worthy successor to those which 
preceded it. The visiting delegates carried away with them the most 
agreeable recollections of the hospitality of the Hungarian people, 
who turned the Congress into a series of fetes. 

This is not the place to record the numerous receptions and other 
entertainments which were offered to the members of the Congress. 
But the question forces itself upon us whether such elaborate pre- 
parations, such continuous festivity, as the good people of Budapesth 
offered the Congress does not detract from its scientific value. Are 
not the Congresses becoming merely a pleasant outing for which 
scientific work serves merely as a pretext ? Let us hasten to say that 
an affirmative answer would in no wise reflect upon the excellent 
efforts of the Budapesth local committee, whose members acted in 
conformity with the traditions of the Congress, and were only ani- 
mated with the desire to please. In their honor let it be said that 
they cared for the 2500 members of the Congress with remarkable 
success. 

But if the Congress was less fruitful of scientific result than might 
have been hoped for, the reason is a deeper one and lies in the nature 
of the gathering itself. The number, both of members and of papers, 
was far too great. Where 2500 members meet to hear 700 papers 
it needs no great insight to infer that, even though the highest authori- 
ties be present, the average standard of excellence cannot be very 
high. So much, therefore, in accord with the critics. 

If such a Congress as that of Budapesth fails from the standpoint 
of producing scientific discovery, and deepening scientific insight, has 
it any real value ? The question must be answered affirmatively in 
the most emphatic manner. The function of such a Congress is more 
modest. It is to disseminate scientific truth and to stimulate scientific 
effort. It works in the first direction upon the public, and in the 
second upon the participants. The worker who remains at home in 
his laboratory, or his study, may draw little profit from it. This 
admits the substance of the criticism, but that it is not to deny all 
value to the Congress. 
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Such a Congress calls the attention of the world more forcibly than 
anything else could do to the scope and nature of the problems with 
which it is concerned. For the term of its session every newspaper 
of the country in which it is held, and many foreign ones, become a 
wider forum in which its doings are reported and its opinions dis- 
cussed. The attention which is thus given to the subject draws to it 
a large number of sympathizers, and creates in the community a 
larger comprehension of its purposes. Truly, those who object to 
the democratization of science will find little comfort in this. And it 
may be that in some cases they are right. But when the subjects are 
such as those discussed at Budapesth they are undeniably wrong. 
For the progress of both hygiene and demography calls not only for 
an advance in scientific thought, but also a cordial cooperation of the 
community. To awaken an interest among the people, therefore, in 
these subjects is not only a secondary but a commendable primary 
aim of such gatherings as the Budapesth Congress. 

Again, the Congress had a high value to the participants them- 
selves. Not that they were always edified by the papers to which 
they listened, but that they drew inspiration and stimulus from the 
contact with their fellow-workers. This is the second far-reaching 
result of such a gathering. It sends men back to their studies and 
their laboratories with a renewed interest and an increased zeal. 
Many a seed dropped in private conversation bears greater fruit than 
the formal papers. The products of our thought and imagination are 
often less brilliant than the living germs behind them. Every man 
who is in the way of progress represents more than his works, and in 
personal conversation he becomes a living commentary to dark and 
obscure passages of his own writings, for he is constantly working 
towards the light. Hence, such Congresses stimulate scientific thought, 
though indirectly. The scientific results of a Congress lies rather in 
the seeds which it sows than in the harvest that it reaps. 

The judgmeut, therefore, must be in favor of the Congress as it was 
constituted. If what have been stated be recognized as the true aims 
of the Congress it must be admitted that had the number of members 
been less the influence upon the public must have been less marked, 
and that had the number of papers been smaller fewer persons of note 
would have been present at the Congress. 

If the real results of the Congress were of the immaterial unobtru- 
sive nature, which we have described, we may be permitted to make 
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the formal record of the Congress very brief. Writing for statisti- 
cians we may pass over, with a word, the numerically far more im- 
portant hygienic division of the Congress. Its work was carried on 
in nineteen sections, some of which held daily sessions, while the 
demographic division contained but seven sections, none of which sat 
continuously during the session. 

The Demographic Division of the Congress held two combined ses- 
sions at which popular lectures were given. Professor Levasseur, of 
Paris, spoke one afternoon on the History of Demography, giving, in 
the elegant diction of which he is a master, a brief resume of the 
growth of population statistics, and a characterization of their princi- 
pal results. At another meeting of the same character Dr. Georg 
v. Mayr, of Strassburg, spoke on Statistics and Social Science, a 
lecture upon the place of statistics in the investigation of social phe- 
nomena. 

To characterize more specifically the work of the several sections 
would be an invidious task. Some of the sections it was impossible 
for the writer to visit, and hence his view must be entirely personal. 
It is one of the characteristics of statistical argument that it must be 
printed and not heard. The careful statistician must always reserve 
judgment until he sees the matter in print. Hence, what is new is 
apt to make little impression upon his ears, and what is clearly under- 
stood too often lacks novelty. Thus he is prone to be led to a dis- 
paraging judgment. This, however, shall find no echo here, for the 
writer has already expressed his conviction that the excellence and 
novelty of the papers presented is not the crucial test of the success 
of a Congress. It suffices, therefore, to give in a note a list of the 
papers which were read at the Congress. 

The writer believes that he voices the sentiments of all the visiting 
statisticians in recording their grateful recollections of the many 
courtesies of their Hungarian colleagues, Messrs. Korosi, Jekelfalussy, 
and Lang, who facilitated so agreeably the personal intercourse of the 
visitors. The list given below will inform the reader of the personnel 
of the Congress. It might perhaps be added that, in addition to those 
here named, Italy was represented by Bodio, Ferraris, Loria, Spitta, 
and Del Vecchio ; France by Alglave and Turquan ; Denmark by 
Westergaard ; and the United States by Walker, Billings, and the 
writer. 

The following papers were read at the Congress — 
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Section I. — Historical Demography. 
Levasseur (Paris). The purposes of historical demography. 
Puschman (Vienna). History of epidemics. 
Lanczy (Budapesth). Epidemics of the Middle Ages. 
Inama-Sternegg (Vienna). Historical consideration of the problem of 

the length and change of generations. 
Beloch (Rome). History of agglomerations, especially of large cities. 
Levasseur (Paris). History of agglomerations, especially of large cities. 
Mandello (Budapesth). Urban immigration and the sociological structure 

of population. 

Section II. — General Demography. 

Stieda (Rostock). The doctrine of Malthusianism. 

Lang (Budapesth). Statistics of nationalities in Austria and Hungary. 

Bjelt (Helsingfors). Changes in the structure of Finland's population, 
1750-1890. 

Wirth (Vienna). Statistics of independent and dependent laborers. 

Guillaume (Berne). Results obtained in Switzerland with a new card for 
mortality statistics. 

Goehlert (Vienna). On marriages between blood relations. 

BUoen (Maria-Nostra). Incendiary women from the standpoint of crimi- 
nal anthropology. 

Treille (Algiers). Germans in Algiers since the conquest. 

Section III. — Technique of Demography . 
Advantages and disadvantages of the card system, papers by Blench 

(Berlin), Mayr (Strassburg), Hasp (Munich), and Mischler (Graz). 
Blench (Berlin). The determination of persons belonging to the highest 

age classes in Prussia. 
Kdrosi (Budapesth). Intensity of social life. 
Verrijn Stuart (Hague). Social classes in demography. 
Bath (Budapesth). Social classes in demography. 

Section IV. — Demography of Agricultural Classes. 
Verkauf (Vienna) . Illegitimate births in agricultural districts. 
Thuroczy (Nyitra). Relation between the mortality and the size of 

villages. 
Leidig (Marienwerder). Connection between migrations and economic 

position in Germany. 
Muhland (Zurich). Methods of agricultural colonization with especial 

reference to Hungary. 
Zoricic (Agram). Associated households. 

Fekete (Budapesth). Alcoholism among the agricultural classes. 
Nagy (Budapesth). Alcoholism among the agricultural classes. 
Varlez (Ghent). The social plan of Ghent. 
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Section V.- — Demography of Industrial Classes. 
Scheel (Berlin). Critique of the data obtained by obligatory laborers, 

insurance, and their utilization. 
Ballai (Budapesth). Critique of the data obtained by obligatory laborers, 

insurance, and their utilization. 
Schuller (Mollis) . Hygienic results of factory inspection in Switzerland. 
Bekesy (Budapesth). Hygienic results of factory inspection in Hungary. 

Section VI. — Demography of Cities. 

S'edlaczek (Vienna). Increase of population in large cities in the nine- 
teenth century and its causes. 

Biickh (Berliu) . Bole of changes in locality in the increase of large cities. 

Hauchberg (Vienna). Economic and social significance of the movement 
toward the cities. 

Thirring (Budapesth). Natural increase and immigration at Budapesth. 

Cacheux (Paris). Influence of special conditions of dwellings in cities 
on health and mortality. 

Bertillon (Paris) . Comparative statistics of dwellings in some large cities 
of Europe. 

Newsholme (Brighton). Rates of mortality in artisans' block dwellings. 

Worthington (London) . Mortality in model tenements. 

Polak (Warsaw). Influences of hygienic conditions of dwellings on 
mortality from contagious diseases. 

Nemenyi (Budapesth). Influences of city dwellings on health and mor- 
tality. 

Silbergleit (Magdeburg). Infant mortality in the large cities of Europe. 

Special characteristics of natality and mortality in large cities, papers by 
Bleicher (Fraukfort-on-the-Main), Fortuonatoff (Moscow) , Juraschek 
(Vienna), KSrosi and Thirring (Budapesth), and Mubin (Copenhagen). 

Section VII. — Demography of the Defective Classes. 

Peck (Budapesth). Effect of physical and mental defects on capacity for 
military service. 

Donath (Budapesth). Degeneration of the population in modern civilized 
nations, with especial reference to Hungary. 

Millanitch (Cettinje). Statistics of defective classes in Montenegro. 

Warner (London). A method of observing and reporting on mental and 
physical conditions of children. 

Shuttleworth (London). Educational care of children feebly gifted men- 
tally. 

Cunningham (Cambridge) . The condition of the teeth of school children. 

Kraft-Ebbing (Vienna). Increase of progressive paralysis, with refer- 
ence to sociological conditions. 

Olah (Budapesth). Causes of paralytic alienation. 
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Uchermann (Christiania). Statistics of deaf mutes and method of such 

statistics. 
SSke (Budapesth). Deaf mutes. 

Baumgarten (Budapesth). Causes of deaf mutes in Hungary. 
Szenes (Budapesth). Examination of 124 deaf mutes. 
Meuss (Vienna) . Statistics of Trachoma in Austria. 
Vossius (Giessen) . Statistics of Trachoma. 
Conrad, (Hermannstadt) . Relation of intellectual labor to abnormal 

cranial formations. 

R. P. F. 



